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SOUTH AMERICA. 
TO JAMES MONROE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
(Concluded from page 262.) 

There is another consideration deserving 
attention. There may be in many things, 
acommon American continental interest, in 
opposition to an European interest. I amno 
advocate for the visionary idea of a great 
American congress on the isthmus, but 
there may exist an understanding, upon a 
variety of subjects of general concern— 
The weight and importance of each state 
will be wonderfully increased by this vi- 
cinage of independent states, even if there 
should be no alliance. The United States 
are at present a single isolated power, and 
the monarchs across the Atlantic, are un- 
der no apprehensions that other nations 
will make a common cause with us, when 


’ our rights are violated. Suppose, for exam- 


ple, the existence of several governments 
on this continent, entirely free from any 
connection with Europe and completely be- 
yond her controul—beyond the vortex of 
any of her primary interests—would the 
British, or any other government, in this 
case, have set at naught the rights of neu- 
trals ? No, she would have placed too high 
a value on the good will of America, to 
have sported with them so lightly. 

It was for this reason that we rejoiced at 
the establishment of an independent Ame- 
rican sovereignty in the Brazils. We en- 
tertained hopes that this sovereignty, as A- 
merican, would be friendly to us. We had 
reason to believe, trom the reception of our 
agents, that we should not be disappointed. 
We found, however,that during the late war, 
(from the nature ofhis relations with England) 
the king of the Brazils leaned rather to the 
side of our enemy. We are not in the habit of 


violating the rights of ethers, at the same 


time we do not easily forget injuries ; it] 


seemed tous that the affair of the priva- 
teer Armstrong,’at Fayal, did not excite 
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a ee 
that sensation at the Brazilian court whicli 
it ought to have excited. For this, however; 
IT am disposed to make allowance, and the 
appointment as miinister to this geverninent 
of aman who had made our country hid 
choice, who was on terms of friendship with 
many of our most distinguished fellow-citi< 
zens, who was supposed to be too much 4 
republican for Europe, had the appearance 
of complimenting our institutions and seek< 
ing a ftiendly understanding. It must now 
be the interest of the king of the Brazils, 
to make his country flourish, and the 
sooner he gets rid of his European posses 
sions the better: I must confess I felt hurt; 
at the mamer in which the late insurrection 
was noticed in our newspapers: I should. 
not be surprised if to the Brazilian court it 
should have appeared a conclusive proof of 
the deepest enmity towards it, on the part 
of this country. Now, Ido not see what 





greater right we have to be ill:natured to< 
wards a government because its form is mo 
narchical, than such government has to be 
inimical to us because we are a republic j 
at least, if we display this temper towards 
others, we have no right to complain that it is 
manifested towards us. With respect to 
the insurrection at Pernambuco, we were 
led into an error, by confounding it witli 
the struggle of the Patriots, while their si- 
tuation and their cause were, in fact, very 
different ; whatever we may think of the 
form; the Brazilians had already obtained 
the great object for which the Americans 
are contending, a government within them- 
selves ; the affair ef Pernambuco was no« 
thifig more than the revolt of an adjoining 
province, and we had no more right to ins 
termeddle with it,*than with a French or 
English insurrection. It is by confounding 
things in this manner, that the cause of the 
Patroits is injured. 

The independence of America from Eu< 
fope, is the first*great object to be attained: 








Compared to this, every consideration is of 
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minor importance. 
governments, founded on the most free and 
liberal principles, inasmuch as this must 


tend to our own happiness, the happiness of 


eur fellow men, and the more rapid im- 
provement of America, is certainly the 
The indepen- 


dence and freedom of this continent are 


next thing to be desired. 


two things, we should, as far as is practica- 
ble, consider as inseparable; vet if any 
part of South America, should adopt forms 
not agreeable to our notions, it would be 
the height of arrogance on our part to de- 
cline their friendship, and ridiculous to 
make war upon them on that account. It 
would be highly offensive and insulting on 
our part, to dictate to any people, the kind 
of government they ought to adopt. True 
republican liberality forbids it. I must con- 
fess, we are too much in the habit of inter- 


meddling with the interior concerns of 


other nations. Let us cherish our own in- 
stitutions ; but we may do this with less 
boasting of ourselves, or fault-finding with 
others. In case of the establishment of 
governments by the Patriots on principles 
somewhat liberal, we need not fear but that 
both our own enterprising and intelligent 
countrymen, and the individual Englishmen, 
who visit those countries, will give them 
useful hints in the establishment of their 
governments. ‘They will have to do, prin- 
cipally, with the two nations to whom the 
true principles of free government are best 
known in theory and practice. There is 
every reason to believe, that we shall unite 
in the most perfect harmony with the sub- 
jects of Great Britain, in effecting this no- 


The establishment of 
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jish motive, we desire. it for the sake of 
more important cousiderations, and which 
Will be mutual ; besides, we receive a plea- 
| sure, and feel a sympathy which others can- 
| not know, from the sight of colonies en- 
'gaged ina contest similar to the one of 
which we form our pride and boast. We 
wish them success, because they are endea- 
voring to free themselves from Europe, be- 
cause they are Americans, and because 
their success and happiness will afford ad. 
ditional security to our own. We ought 
not to be jealous of the English because 
they assist the Patriots ; we should rejoice 
at it. ‘The Patriots are sufficiently aware 
that the English have a boundless ambition, 
that they are desirous of having possessions 
in every part of the globe ; they knew, at 
the same time, that we have no colonies 
and never will have any, that our only am- 
bition is to fill up the territory we already 
possess, or which we claim, and to enjoya 
fair commerce with other parts of the world, 
The charge made against us of entertaining 
ambitious views, similar to these of Euro- 
pean nations, is too ridiculous to deserve a 
refutation. We have a fixed boundary gi- 
ven us by the consent of European nations 
themselves, beyond which neither our wish- 
es nor the nature of our government will per- 
mit us to stray. Within that boundary, we 
are ambitious to improve the lands which at 
thistime are laying waste, by which the whole 
human family will be as much benefitted as 
Our war in Canada was nota 
i war for the sake of extending our territory, 





ourselves. 





{ 
{ 


it was for our own safety, and for the sake 
| : 


of future peace. It is questionable whether 


° i . oe ‘ 
ble work. I am under no apprehensions that | we should accept it now, if offered to us for 


my countrymen will be unable to enter into 


a fair competition with the English ; these | 


will perhaps reap the first crop from the in 
dependence of South America, but we shall 
obtain a much more solid and permanent 
footing. In us, the Patriots can much more 
fully and safely confide, as entertaining 
wishes for their welfare very different trom 
those of England, which will desire their 
prosperity for the sake of enjoying their 
commerce, while over and above this self- 





nothing. And who is it that accuse us of 
They are foxes and 
This will not 


,deceive the Patriots of South America— 


ambitious designs ? 
, wolves who are preaching. 


| They will confide in us. 

The preponderance of the United States 
in the affairs of America, will be a natural 
one, and which can give no offence ; it 
will arise from being the elder state, from 
having a more numerous, a more homoge- 





neous, a more active, and in general, a more 
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enlightened population ; from a greater tlis- 
interestedness, regard to justice, and love of 
eace. The United States will be the na- 
tural head of the New World. Waving al- 
ready a government well consolidated, pro- 
ved, and settled down, holding a distinguish- 
ed rank in the world, advancing with amaz- 
ing rapidity, they must far outstrip any of the 
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European nations passive. I firmly believe 
that this will be the case ; they all sincere- 
ly join with us in wishing the independence 
of South America ; and whatever they 
might feel themselves bound to do for Spain, 
in case we took a part in the contest, they 
will certainly not be disposed to undertake 
the odious task of executioners, without 


American empires. Mexico, it is true, may womething of this kind to justify the inter- 


one day vie with us in other respects, but be- 
ing necessaril y amere inland state, she never 
can be equal to us in strength ; it will be long 
before the Brazils, province of La Plata, 
New Grenada, Chili and Peru, or other 
parts of South America, which cannot co- 
alesce, will be able to overtake us. In 
stretching the vision into futurity, we look 
in vain for those causes of war which con- 
tinually desolate Eurépe ; if systems like 
our own be established, where peace is the 
great end of all our wishes, where the hap- 
piness of society alone is consulted, and 
not the vanity of privileged families, we 
may tive a thousand years w~:out a quarrel. 
If all nations in the world were governed 
by the same principles that we are, there 
would be an end to wars. 

The patriots have at this moment agents 
near all the courts of Europe. We have 
been told that they have made propositions 
to some of them incompatible with the very 


object they are struggling for. We should |; 
ibe the first to do this, shall we be idle ? 


be on our guard against their enemies, who 
will be very busy in circulating stories to 
their disadvantage. It is natural that the 
patriots should be desirous of conciliating 
the nations of Europe, at least prevail on 
them to remain neutral. I believe they 
have little to fear ; neither European in- 
terest, nor inclination, nor honor, leads to 
take part with Spain, in the hellish work 
of extermination, carried on by this wretch- 
ed monarchy.. ‘They know well the dispo- 
sition of this country ; from us they have 
nothing to fear; it may be doubted how 
much French influence, or English influence, 
there might have been here, but certainly 
there never was much Spanish influence. 
It is therefore natural, that the patriots 





ference. In my opinion they will not in- 
terfere under any circumstances ; for sure- 
ly what cannot be the interest of any one 
singly, cannot be the interest of all conjoint- 
ly; and it is not their interest to oppose 
the emancipation of America. But if not 
disposed to consent that we shall be directly 
istrumental in effecting its independence, 
they at least expect of us to acknowledge 
the independence of such as have fairly 
earned it. Jt is very evident that we must 
be, and should be proud to be, the first to 
acknowledge the independence of South A- 
merica, or any part of it, whenever it may 
be achieved, now, or ten years hence. It is 
probable that some of the European powers 
having objects to answer, may sport with 
the credulity of Spain—the agents of Spain 
may whisper that her cause is to be espous- 


ed by the great congress, but these tricks 


will deceive none but themselves. 
In what condition are the European pow- 
ers to render her assistance ? And if they 


We can render more assistance to the pa- 
triots, than all Europe can render to Spain. 
The fact is, the European states are in no 
condition to render such assistance. A 
sort of mysterious phrase has lately been 
introduced, tor the purpose of alarming our 
people, with some indiscribable danger— 
some “deed without a name”—TIt is said 
our conduct is “narrowly watched,” that 
we are regarded, “with no friendly eye,” 
that “ Europe is jealous of us”’—How long 
is it since this language was got up? “But 
ashort time since we were a “ patch-work 
republic,” a “ heterogeneous jarring mass,” 
continually on the point of falling to pieces 
in consequence of our political dissensions ; 





1 . ia: “al 
should be chiefly solicitous to render the 


weak and despicable as a nation, and there- 
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fore, every where to be insulted with im- 
punity. Now it seems we are to be narrow- 
ly watched, we have become dangerous to 
Europe.—Ever running from one extreme 
into another, it appears that those who speak 
of us, are at all times equally removed from 
truth——The former set of opinions respect- 
ing us, have all been found erroneous ; we 
have shewn the world that we are nota 
miserable patch-work, that we can be uni- 
ted, that our government has sufficient 
energy when circumstances call for it, and 
that our political squabbles are proofs of 
health and not of disease ; they now, there- 
fore, call us the Great Republic, and pre- 


tend to think that we are becoming dan-| 


gerous. Yes—and we are dangerous ; but 
it is to those who declare themselves our 
enemies, and do us wrong. Lawless and 
unprincipled individuals will be found in 
every nation, but the true character of the 
American government and people, is a 
scrupulous regard to the principles of jus- 
tice, and a love of honorable peace. What, 
for instance, would have been the conduct 
of any of the powers of Europe, in our 
situation, towards Spain for the last fifteen 
years? Would any of them have patiently 
borne the aggressions and insults, of that 
monarchy, when we had the means of re- 
dress so completely in our power? What 
European government would have forborne 
to take possession of the Floridas, and the 
province of Texas, as we did ? Had France 
or England been in our situation, the terri- 
tories which we claim by the right of ces- 
sion, and to which all but the Spaniards 
themselves, now admit that we are entitled, 
would have been taken possession of long 
ago. East Florida would have been seques- 
tered on the double ground of the villainous 
spoliations of our commerce, and the con- 
duct of Spain in permitting our enemy to 
make war upon us from it. Had we been 
governed by the ambition of either of those 
nations, we should have sent ten thousand 
men into Mexico, and supplied the patriots 
of that unhappy country with arms, and 
thus at once have plucked the brightest 
gem from the Spanish crown—we should 
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have completed the revolution in Grenada 
and Venezuela, and set free Peru and Chili, 
as well as La Plata. All this we had in 
our power to effect, and I question much 
whether twenty years hence, we shall not 
repent of having been too scrupulous, too 
desirous of maintaining a character for jus- 





stice and self denial, among nations who dis- 
regard both. Far from complaining, Spain 
ought to be thankful to us. 

It seems, however, that Europe is now 
watching us. What have we to fear from 
Europe, or Europe from us, to occasion this 
watching ? Neither can harbor the folly of 
an invasion, and in a maritime war we can 
do her more harm than she can do us— 
Europe will not take our bread, our cotton 
our tobacco! We in turn can refuse ig 
take her cloths, silks, and wine, and who 








would be the gainer ? It is said, that our re- 
public furnishes a dangerous example of 
successful rebellion, which must be put 
down. If this indeed be the case, and Eu- 
rope is about to send over a fleet of two 
thousand sail, and three hundred thousand 
men, to put down America, let us prepare 
for this mighty invasion—let us drive out 
Spain from the continent and form a chain 
of confederacies with the patriots! Such 
notions are too visionary to be gravely ad- 
vanced. ‘There was a time, when even the 
sagacious ‘Talleyrand was of opinion that 
any kind of a war would shake us to pieces, 
not from any violence without, but from ex- 
plosions among ourselves. That time is 
goneby. The eyes of the European go- 
vernments are opened. They know well 
that their political institutions are founded 
on a state of things very different from 
what exists in America, that the example 
of America may give rise to gradual ameli- 
oration but not te convulsions. They know 
that they will find it much more to their 
advantage to trade with us peaceably, than 
to attempt the visionary project of invading 
us. There will still, however, in spite of 
the clearest reasoning, remain some be- 
clouded minds, to cherish a mobid and gloo- 
my pleasure, in contemplating spectres 





without shape or form, wrapt up in mists 
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and fogs. It isin vain to attempt to divest 
them of these fears which prevent them 
from marching in the path which our inter- 
ests point out—must we cower at the name 
of Europe, as if she were capable of stretch- 
ing some magic wand over us > The last 
war ought to hove taught us to know our- 
selves a little better. We are not a petty 
state alongside of Europe, but a mighty 
empire, placed at such a distance as to re- 
quire twice the force, that would be neces- 
sary to invade England herself—We are 
not an island easily overrun, we inhabita 
vast continent—we are not part froth “ 
part dregs, but ten millions of the most ef-! 
fective and intelligent people, taken as a 
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It is as much the interest of England to 
aid the Patriots as it is ours. We ought 
not therefore to allow narrow jealousies to 
prevent us from concurring with them in 
the work of liberation. Notwithstanding 
all the intrigues of the English, we shall 
occupy the first place in the esteem and 
confideace of the Patriots, and we ought 
not to desire more than an equal chance of 
trading with them. If the English have 
rendered them essential service, it is but 
just that they should be rewarded ; it surely 
cannot be the wis) of any generous Ameri- 
can, that the English should be excluded. 
All that we ouzt to ask of the Patriots is 
to be placed on an equal footing. But on 





body, in the world ; devotedly fond of our | 





country, and political institutions ; united ; 


this important occasion, I should like to 
see, for the honor of my countrymen, some- 


and enthusiastic in their defence. There ' | thing like disinterested generosity, and not 


is, noreover, far less diversity in the man- | 
ners, habits and language of our people than 
is usually supposed ‘abroad ; ; we meet occa- || 
sionally ‘individuals of all nations, but there ; 


| a narrow selfish feeling. There is no doubt 
‘but that the Patriots are chiefly indebted to 
the English, for the means with which they 
have been successful in throwing off the 


is a wonderful similarity in the natives of | Spanish yoke. Itis indeed paying but a 
this extensive country. In Nngland, or | poor compliment to the Patriots, to suppose 


France, one meets a different description | 
of people in every canton or county, but 
in travelling over all America we will find 
in the general population, little more than | 
OE IO shades of difference, arising 


‘that they are led by the nose by the English 


| merchants among them. The jealousy with 


i respect to the English in this country is na- 
tural, it can be easily traced. It is in fact 
| mingling a topic of the politics of the Uni- 


from local circumstances. We are unex- | ted States, with a question of infinite im- 


hausted in our resources, while Europe is * 
bending under the weight of burthens, and :: 


the internal situation of France, England, 
and Spain are the most deplorable. They, 
might with some reason fear us, if we were | 
a lawless banditti like the first Romans;' 


portance to the world, that ought to be con- 
sidered in the most liberal manner ; before 
we can properly comprehend with the eye, 
a field so vast, we must rise above the little 
mists and fogs that obscure the objects 
which lie below. The common-place to- 


but happily for the world, we are not, and | pics of newspaper politics, should be cast 


while our republican institutions remain} 
pure and uncorrupt, Europe will have no-; 
thing to fear from us; not even when our| 
population shall amount to fifty millions, 
as it certainly will in the natural course of 
things, in half a century. We rose from 
the late war with England, like a giant re- 
freshed ; our strength has increased at least 
ten fold. Whatthen have we to fear when 
our course is marked out by justice? Let 
us do what we believe in concience to be 





aside. 

It is equally wrong in us, to pretend to 
take sides in the political disputes which 
must occur in La Plata, as well as in other 
republics. I should think:it a much more 
unfavorable symptom if there were no such 
disputes. We, however, can be no judges 
in the case, who is in the right or who 
is in the wrong, from the want of oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a perfect knowledge 
of the facts. But I am asked “have 





right, and leave the consequences to Heaven. 


we not facts that are incapable of expla- 
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I regret much the injury which the nascent 
government of La Plata has sustained in 
our country, in consequence of this affair, 
Yet we have heard of nothing like insur. 
rections or civil war in La Plata; on the 
contrary the last arrivals bring us accounts 
of the most admirable demonstrations of 
public feeling, in which all seem to unite, 
The affair even of Carrera may be explain- { ’ 
ed. This Patriot arrived at Buenos Ayres 
with the means of organizing a private expe- 
dition for the emancipation ofhis country, at 
the very moment when the forces of La Pla- 
ta were about to accomplish the same ob- 
ject, and when it was highly necessary that 
all parties in Chili, should act in concert. At 
such a moment, it might have been deemed 
impolitic to permit an individual of such 
influence as Carrera, whose views were un- 
known and probably basely misrepresented, 
to interfere ; perhaps endanger the success 
of an undertaking so important. At all 
events, it is not for us to decide in the has- 
ty manne* that many of us have done— 
Have we had no party pvroils among our- 
selves, that we should thus haughtily con- 
dewn ? There is still the charge against < 
Puerrydon of being at the head of a milita- 
ry despotism, or republic, as some have cal- 
led it. I put it to the good sense of any 
one ; in such a state of things, who is like- 
ly to be the military despot, the one who is 
at the head of the civil government, or the 
man who has the command of the army, who 
has dazzled the people by brilliant success, 
whois received in the different cities througli 
which he passes, with triumphs and every 
demonstration of public admiration? This 
man is St. Martin, the liberator of Chili. 
When to his good fortune and talents, he 
aids the character of a virtuous man, is it 
reasonable to suppose that he will not be 
looked to as the first man of the republic? 
What has been related to me of this finan 


nation, and which prove the government 
of La Plata to be a mere military despo- 
tism? Do we not know of the deportation 
of the Patriots of Buenos Ayres, and the 
treatment of Carrera ? Are not these facts 
which no one can defend ? Has not the 
conduct of Puerrydon been that of a ty-} 
rant?” Alas! have we learned nothing 
from experience, have we so soon forgotten 
the nature of the accusation brought against 
our own government both at home an a- 
broad ? If Puerrydon has been called a ty- 
rant, Mr. Madison has been called a Cali- 
gula ; if Puerrydon is said to be tool of the 
Portuguese, our republican administrations 
have been charged with acting in subser- 
viency to Napoleon. Whence does this 
proceed but from ill will, and a partial view 
of facts? Let us try if we cannot imagine 
an explanation of the conduct of the su- 
preme director—Suppose a few warm, zea- 
lous, enthusiastic men should sincerely and 
honestly believe that the director was about 
to sell their country, and listening more to 
passion than prudence, should form a plot 
to depose him by force—that the director 
informed of this, instead of bringing them 
to trial, should think it most adviseable, in 
the present state of things, to have them 
arrested and sent outof the country? Here 
is nothing improbable. I am far ‘from insi- 
nuating that any thing of this kind has 
happened, I am only arguing to prove 
that we do not know what has happen- 
ed. Without any reflections on the un- 
fortunate individuals who have excited our 
sympathy in this country, (and with seve- 
ral of whom I have had the pleasure of an 
acquaintance, and cheerfully bear testimo- 
hy to their truly generous and patriotic 
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sentiments,) it is possible that these men 
have mistaken a desire on the part of Puer- 
rydon to avoid war with the Portuguese, 


~ for adetermination to betray their couatry.* 
ments! But the fact is the words mean in Spa- 








* A singular mistake has been made in our 
newspapers, and shows how carctil we ought to 
be in these cases. In the note or receipt of the su- 
preme director, assigning the cause of tlie depor- 
tation, these men are said to possess ideas exalta- 
das. What! exclaim the editors, banish men fur 
possessing exalted ideas, lofty and uvbie senti- 








nish and also in the French, directly the re- 
verse ; they mean violent, seditious, unruly, dan- 
serous, hot-headed, &e. It is but just to notice 
this, at the same time, I should be very far from 
wounding the feclings of strangers, who deserve 


our hospitality, by insinuating tiat they merited 


these epithets. 
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leads me almost to believe that South Ame- 
rica, too, has her Washington. When St 
Martin restored Chili to liberty and inde- 
pendence, he was tendered the supreme 
directorship by the Cabildo, but this he mag- 
nanimously declined, declaring that his 
business was completed, that he was about 
to leave them to form a governinent for 
themselves! ‘To avoid the public honors 
which were preparing for him at St. Jago, he 
stole out unobserved on his return to Bue- 
nos Ayres, but was overtaken by a deputa- 
tion, requesting him, at least, to accept the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, for the 
purpose of bearing his expenses. ‘This he 
positively refused. On his approach to 
Buenos Ayres, every preparation was made 
by the inhabitants to receive him in the most 
distinguished manner; twenty thousand 
people waited on the road at which he 
was to enter! The Chilians, in one of the 
first acts of their government, voted a sum 
of money to repay the republic of La Pla- 
ta the expense of the expedition, and then 
by consent of the latter took the army into 
their own service; St. Martin returned to 
assume the command, and the manner in 
which he was received by the grateful inha- 
bitants of St. Jago, has been detailed in 
our newspapers. It was not unlike the re- 
ception given to our own Washington in 
Philadelphia. It is only in popular go- 
vernments, that a real triumph can ever 
take place ; it is only here that this genuine 
and highest of all earthly rewards can 
await the virtuous aad the brave—The in- 


. dependent republic of La Plata and Chili, 


through St. Martin, have in all probability, 
by this time, given liberty and independence 
to their brethren of Peru. 

Although the seatiment in favor of the 
Patriots, through the United States, is al- 
most universal, and seems to become each 
day more earnest, yet there are a few who 
pretend to advocate a cold indifference, and 
even speak of the Patriots in the same 
terms that our enemies, during our revolu- 
tionary war, used to speak of us. The 
Patriots are called rebels, insurgents, and 
we are gravely adyised to hotd them in con- 


27 
tempt. I would ask, how long is it since 
we have got upa little in the world, that we 
should thus look down upon our poor rela- 
tions ? Can we bestow epithets upon these 
men, without, at the same time, casting 
the severest reproach upon ourselves ? No 
—they are now, as we once were, nobly 
contending against oppressors or invaders, 
in a cause sanctified by justice ; in a cause 
more just than ours—for where we had one 
reason to complain, they had ten thousand.* 
This cold blooded indifference to the fate 


*{ have refrained from entering into the ques- 
tion of the right of the colonies to declare them- 
selves independent of Spain. Never was there a 
cause more easily supported. On the side of 
Spain there is nothing but lawless force. On an 
aitentive examination of the English writers a- 
gainst our right to declare ourselves independent 
of the British government, I find these things 
distinet'y admitted by them as incontrovertible : 
Vhat the relative condition of the cclony to the 
calonizing state is not the same as that of a mere 
province, purtakes more of that of allies, and hav- 
ing distinct interests from the mother country, 
may lawfully throw oif its authority, which a pro- 
vince, under no circumstances, can. “ As the co- 
lonics were not conveyed to distant countries in 





, order to be made slaves, or to be subjected to the 
peevishness or oppression of the parent state, if 
they thought themselves exposed to such treat- 
ment they might renounce their allegiance, claim 
independence and apply to any foreign common- 
wealth for aid.” These are the very words of one of 
the ablest and most strenuous advocates for Great 
Britain. It entered the head of no one, at the 
time, to argue that nothing would justify the 
revolt of the colony. Our declaration of indepen- 
dence begins with Iaying down the principles 
which were univetsally agreed to as self-evident. 
From the nature of the case, the colony must be 
permitted to judge whether it has been abused or 
:not; it woul! be ridiculous to allow nothing more 
j than an apj. * to the oppressor. When all hope 
) of redress has vanished they may lawfeliy take up 
farms, and any nation, gccording to Vatel, may 
iawfully assist them, although it would not 
be lawful to assist a revolted province : the co- 
lony may “appeal to the world for the ree- 
titude of its intentions.” It would be insuli- 
ing to any man of common sense to attempt to 
prove that the American colonies have not had am- 
| ple cause of complaint. It has never been denicd, 
| Spain has never condescended to sav more than 
that these are her subjects, her slaves, and that 
she has « right to oppress or murder them accord- 
ing to her pleasure. It was also admitted that 
when the parent state could not protect itself, but 
was obliged to abancon the colonies to thenselves 
for a time, it could never regain its authority with- 
out the consent of the colonics. Never wasthcre 
amore complete dereliction than that of the Spa- 
nish colonies for at least three years. ‘he existing 
governments were every Where mere usurpatians, 
tor the source fiom which their power was derived, 











liad been dried up, and their responsivity bad 
entirely ceased. 
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of our fellow men, is unworthy of us. We 
sympathised with the Spaniards when law- 
lessly invaded by France ; we sympathised 
with Russia; we now sympathise with 
France, and have we no feeling for our bre- 
ihren of the South ?—Those who inculcate 
this apathy, tell us that since we are happy 
and contented, we ought to be indifferent 
to all the rest of the human race! If this 
sentiment is really serious, and not a mere 
concealment of enmity to the Patriots, it is 
despicable, it is unworthy of any one who 
wears the form of man. According to these 
a wise nation ought to stifle all the finer 
feelings of human nature, it ought to have 
xo charity but for itself; base selfishness 
should be evewy thing ; and generosity, pa- 
triotism, liberty, independence empty and 
ridiculous words, Such sentiments may be- 
come the wretch who will not spare from 
his superabundant store a mite to prevent 

_his neighhor from perishing; but there are but 
few Americans, I believe, who harbor mean- 
ness like this. It does not follow that be- 
cause these sentiments are indulged, we 
must beceme Quixotic, and involve our- 
selves in war, on account of mere religious 
or political opinions, Iam no advacate of 
French fraternization, but I am not there- 
fore to condemn every generous feeling 
that glows in the bosom of those who wish 
well to the Patriot cause. I would wish to 
see our conquests, the conquests of reason 
and benevolence, and not of arms. There 
is nothing to forbid our feeling- a generous 
sympathy with the Patriots of South Ame- 
rica ; a contemptuous indifference on our 
part would be regarded by them as reproach- 
ful to our national character, and would lay 
the foundation of lasting hatred. 

Tt does not follow, however, that we 
should make a common cause with them 
and go to war with Spain, on their account ; 
this might injure us both. Although I should 
not fear the result, it might be more pru- 
dent to leave the colonies to contend with 
Spain, without interference, [ am convinced 
no Eurepean nation will interfere in her fa- 
vor. This country has no reason to be 
afraid of a war, but at the same time none 
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to desire it. Peace is our true policy, 

though not carried so far as to render our 

steps timid and cowardly. We ought not 

to be prevented from doing what may be 

agreeable to us, and to our interest, by ap- 

prehension of unjust and unlawful violence 

from the universe; we are now strong 

enough to pursue any just and reasonable 

deportment, as respects ourselves and oth- 

ers, without dread of consequences. What 

then ought we to do? Isay at once, toes. : 
tablish official relations with the republics 

of La Plata and Chili. No nation will have 

any just right to be offended with this. Our 

own practice, as well as the practice of every 

other country, considers the existence of a 
government de facto, as sufficient for all 

purposes of official communications. We 

never hesitated to establish relations with 
the revolutionary governments of France, 
neither did any of the European powers. In 
the great commonwealth of nations, each one 
has a right to choose the government or go- 
vernments, with which to establish such re- 
lations ; other nations have no more right 
to take offence at this, than one citizen has 
with another for the choice of his associate, 
The recognition of the republic of La Plata, 
does not imply that we must make war 
against Spain, or aid the republic in case it 
should be invaded. It is not inconsistent 
with the strictest neutrality ; most certain- 
ly itis no act of hostility. ‘There is not the 
least danger that Spain will seriously con- 
sider it a cause of war; she may bluster, 
but she holds too deep a stake, to think of 
striking the first blow ; as long as she pos- 
sesses colonies in America, if there 1s ever 
a war between us, it must commence on our 
side. 

It is, as respects ourselves, that we should 
have any hesitation in acknowledging the 
independence of La Plata, and not because 
we should infringe any rights of Spain. 
There is nothing in the laws of nations to 
forbid it ; and she can lay but poor claim to 
our friendship. The questions we should 
ask in this affair, are these; are the repub- 
lies just mentioned, of such a character as 
that we should let ourselves down by a trea- 
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f 
7 their territory, the number of their popu- 
lation, the nature of their governments ? 
Are they capable of defending themselves ? 
Is Spain in possession of any part of their 
territory? These, and other questions, 
might be put to satisfy ourselves, before we 
venture to take them by the hands as friends. 
This course will be found to accord perfect- 
ly with our principles and practice. What, 
for instance, was our conduct to Spain her- 
self? Where there happens to be, at the 
same time, in the same empire, two or more 
governments, we may treat with all, or any 
one, or none, but this isa matter which con- 
cerns only ourselves. To treat with all, 
would subject us to great inconvenience, to 
treat with any one, would have the appear- 
ance of partiality ; for our own sake, there- 
fore, the best course would be to acknowl- 
edge none of them. ‘Thus when the whole 
Spanish monarchy was actually split into 
three parts, king Joseph on the throne, the 
Cortez endeavoring to expel him, and the 
colonies setting up for themselves, our go- 
vernment declined acknowledging any of 
these parties. When the Cortez prevailed, 
we received the minister of Ferdinand and 
acknowledged the government de facto ; 
but we declined receiving the minister of 
the colonies for two reasons; first, because 
the contest was not yet properly at an end, 
therefore, from: motives of prudence, we 
could not think of forming a compact which 
might prove to be ineffectual ; secondly, be- 
cause the existing governments might not 
have been of such respectability as that we 
could place ourselves on a footing with them, 
consistently with the respect due to our- 
selves. But when these causes ceased, the 
reasons for our not establishing relations 
would cease also, if we should regard them 
as not disreputable to us. The different 
provinces of South America have not made 
a common cause, and from their distance, 
it is impossible they could act together. 
Mexico, Grenada, Venezuela, La Plata, 
Chili, have all declared themselves, in the 





most formal manner, separate and indepen- 
dent governments; should any of them, 
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amity with them? What is the extent | therefore, succeed in expelling the Spanish 


authorities, and ia establishing governments 
de facto, in pursuance of our own practice 
and principles, we may venture to establish 
relations with them, provided we are satis- 
fied that there is a sufficient character and 
stability to justify us in doing so consistent- 
ly with prudence. 
A revolted province notoriously incapa- 
ble of maintaining itself, ought not to be 
treated with, but an independent nation 
notoriously capable . of maintaining itself, 
ought to be respected. Yet we have a right 
to receive and hear the mission even of a 
revolted province, without violating the 
laws of nations. What -more common 
than for the revolted subjects, or the depos- 
ed prince of one nation, to fly to another 
and tobe openly and publicly received ? 
Who ever heard of a sovereign forbidding 
all nations from holding any intercourse 
with his revolted subjects, on pain of violat- 
ing the laws of nations ? The strictest 
neutrality is not violated by affording shel- 
ter and protection, much less from the ex- 
change of civilities, or the establishment 
of official relations, for the convenience of 
commercial intercourse. Is,all intercourse 
forbidden, or some particular kind only? 
For instance, no one ever thought that the 
mere trading with a revolted colony, or 
province, was an offence ; or that this 
would be good cause of capture ; and if it 
be lawful to trade, is it not lawful to estab- 
lish such understanding with the temporary, 
or local authorities, as may be necessary 
for the regulation of such trade? May we 
not have resident agents for this purpose ? 
May. we not receive theirs in turn, and 
may we not, if we think it advisable, enter 
into verbal or written stipulations to regu- 
late this intercourse ? Whether such a- 
gents should be called consuls, or ministers, 
or commissioners ; whether they enter into 
stipulations or treaties of amity and com- 
merce or not, is of noimportance. 

Are there any of the American republics 
with which we can with safety enter into 





official relations, or form treaties of amity 
and commerce ? The United provinces ¢& 
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La Plata are undoubtedly such. For seven 
years they have had complete and undis- 
turbed possession of their country—no at- 
tempt has been made, or is likely to be 
made, to subdue them, and after this lapse 
of time, if Spain were to attempt if, she 
could be considered in no other light than 
asan invader. Welook only to the govern- 
ment de facto ; the maxim of Spain, once 
a colony always a-colony,is one which she 
must settle with the colonies as well as she 
can, for us it is enough that there is in La 
Plata a complete expulsion of the Spanish 
authorities and an existing governinent. 
It will not be pretended by the most extra- 
vagant advocates of Spain, that because she 
has revolted colonies elsewhere, which she 
is trying to subdue, that those which she is 
too weak to attempt ought to be regarded 
as connected with the rest. According to 
this reasoning, while Spain continues to 
hold asingle inch of land in America, the 
colonies must still be considered in a state 
of revolt. 

Consistently therefore with the strictest 
neutrality, we may acknowledge La Plata, 
at least, as an independent state. By this 
simple act we will ensure to ourselves the 
lasting friendship of all the Patriots of South 
America, whose feelings,must be in unison 
with their brethren of La Plata. It will 
inspire confidence in all who are engaged in 
the contest, it will animate every Patriot 
with a new zeal, it will bestow a respecta- 
bility upon the cause in their own eyes, 
which will cheerfully unite all hearts in sup- 
port of their independence. Such was the 
feeling which the recognition of our inde- 
pendence produced. As the natural head 
of America, it will instantly increase our 
importance in the eyes of the world. Spain 
may be induced at last to put a stop to the 
horrid effusion of human blood,’and renounce 
an undertaking in which she never can pre- 
vail. An understanding with the Patriot go- 
vernments of South America, will,also ena- 
ble us to make such arrangements, as may 
put a stop to many practices and abuses, in 
which our character as a nation is deeply 
interested. 
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I have thus, sir, taken a rapid glance at 
a subject, highly important to the present 
and future interests of this country, Jn: 
commen with my fellow citizens, I give my 
warmest wishes for the success of the Pa. 
triot cause, but at the same time, value toy 
highly the real happiness of my country to 
put it to hazard by rash and inconsiderate 
measures. Scarcely any period of our his. 
tory ever called for a more wise and deli- 
berate judgement and enlightened foresight 
than the one now fast approaching. Happi- 
ly for us there prevails, at this juncture, g 
degree of harmony among our citizens on 
political subjects, much greater thanat any 
period since the establishment of our com 
stitution, and we have a wise and upright 
statesman at the helm. It was given to our 
immortal Washington to achieve the inde 
pendence of one half of America, and | 
most sincerely hope, it may be yours to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the other. 








Tvom the Philadelphia Gazette. 

: LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

To the honorable Bushrod Washington and Richard Peters, 
judges of the circuit court of the United States, 

Sins—The grand jury of the circuit court of the 
United States for the district of Pennsylvania, have 
heard with great satisfaction your excellent charge 
at the opening of the court, and in order that the 
community at large may profit by the sentiments 
it contains, we take the liberty of requesting a 
copy of it for publication. We are more anxious 
that you should yield to our wishes, since the 
peculiar situation of the country gives additional 
value to that part of the charge in which the 
duties of the United States as a neutral nation 
are enforced ina manner which has recei¥ed our 
most hearty concurrence and approbation. 

We cannot indeed be insensible to the great 
events which are agitating the southern continent, 
nor is it surprising that the sympathy of our own 
countrymen should be excited in favor of a cause 
which promises, in their opinion, to extend the 
blessings of freedom. But this sentiment, how- 
ever sincere it may be, ought not to interfere 
with the obligations which bind us to our coun. 
try. Our first duty as citizens is obedience tothe 
laws ; and while the constituted authorities have 
decided against taking any share in these contests, 
when they have recently passed a law to extend 
and increase the penalties before imposed upon 
those who embarked in them, and are professing 
to foreign nations a dignified and impartial neu- 
trality, it is rerroachful to the administration of 
the laws that these provisions should be evaded, 
and that a few individuals should thus put to ha- 
zard the peace of the country, without its con- 
sent and in defiance of its authority. These vio- 
lations of the laws, are in the highest degree in- 
jurious to our interests as well a6 to dur repula- 
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.. they degrade the country by shewing the |, killing of a person ywvith' malice aforethought, ei- 
“evra of its laws, and they excite distrust | ther express or implied by law. The malice 


jmpot : P : os A 
a 8 the government, by contrasting its pro- which stamps a homicide with the character of 
h acts of hostility, which foriegn na-) murder, is not confined to a particular ill will of 


eos ail think it too weak or too insincere to the perpetrator to the deceased, but may be such 
controul. They do not seem to benefit even the | as flows from a wicked and corrupt motive, where 
cause which it is their ostensible object to promote; |; the fact is attended with such circumstances ag 
and their inevitable effect must be to tarnish the | atlord plain indications of a heart regardless of 
|| social duty, and fatally bent on mischief. Ma- 


maritime reputation of the country, and perhaps || s ' fatally : : 
rovoke reprisals on its commerce, 1n exchange || lice, theretore, is implied from any deliberate 
tor the obscure and unlawful profits of some des- | cruel act against another, however sudden, and a 
parate adventurers. Against such proceedings | homicide will amount to murder where it hap- 
it is the duty of the officers of the governinc.. (o |! pens in consequence of some unlawful act, of 
‘which death was the probable consequence, if 


employ the most vigilant opposition, and in the | ( robs C juence, if 
character of the president of the United States, |! done deliberately and with intention of mischiet 
we have the utmost assurance that the extensive | or great bodily harm to a particular person, or 


powers vested in him will be faithfully used, upon | generally, fall where it may, though the death 
|| happen against or beside the orginal intent of 


this, as on every other occasion, for the honor 


-and advantage of our country—the grand jury |; the party. 


If malice, which is the distinguishing character- 
istic of the crime, be wanting, the homicide, if 
| it be not such as the law excuses, is denominated 

delivered, supported by the weight of your official | mansiarghter, and sibjects the offender to no 
and personal characters, will tend to produce | higher degree of punishment than fine and im- 
among all classes of citizens, a willing submission || prisonment. But these oficuces cannot be pro- 
to the laws. ;, secuted in this court, unless they have been com- 
Chas. Biddle, foreman, Geo. Roberts, || mitted at some place within this district, and un- 


will most cheerfully exert the powers which are 
confided to them, for the same purpose, and they 
trust a general diffusion of the opinions you have 


Jacob S. Otto, Wm. Stevenson, | der the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, 

Robert Waln, William Y. Birch, | or upon the high seas. ; 

Wilson Hunt, Joseph Smith, | The next offence which I shall notice is gene- 

William Cramond, Thos. M’Kean, j Pally denominated smuggling. In order to pre- 
Seth Craig, i vent as far as possible those evasions of the laws 


John Inskeep, } 
Thos. M. Willing, Lewis Rush. 
ANSWER. 


Mr. Foreman, and 


intended to provide a revenue from duties on 
imported goods, which dishonest men have it so 
| much in their power to commit, various provi- 

Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, isions have been made, and penalties imposed 

At a very early period of my official life T re-! for a breach of them. In the first place, the 
ceived applications from the Grand Juries similar || commander of any vessel, bound to a port of the 
to that which you have now done me the honor || United States is required upon his arrival within 
to make. i four leagues of the coast, or within the limits of 

I was apprised that some charges, rather of a | any district where the cargo ts intended to be dis- 
political cast, which had been delivered by some | charged, to produce to the custom house officer 
of my predecessors, had been misconstrued atc! |) who shall first come onboard, pon demand there- 
distorted by zealous party men out of doors ; an |! of, a manifest of the cargo, together with a true 
that very improper uses had been sometimes} copy of the same, which the officer is required to 
made of them to mislead the public mind, and || transmit to the collector for his information, and 
even to affect the character of the judiciary. |! to enable him to compare it with the original ma- 
Although I endeavored carefully to avoid - ex- I nifest, which the —— is — “6 — to 

ression of political sentiments in the charges! the collector upon his arrival. ‘Phe law then 
which I prepared, only so far as they were neces- proceeds to forbid the unlading of any part of 
sarily connected with legal subjects, I was never-!! the cargo within the limits of any district of the 
theless warned by the past to refiise giving pub- || United States, or within four leagues of the coast, 
licity to those I delivered to the sn pce before. the vessel shall — to a pos al “a 

The same reasons which influenced my con- |! charge, and been there duly authorised by the 
duct then do not now exist ; and as the subject ange officer of the customs to unlade the same. 
to which your letter particularly points, is cer- || ‘The penalties for breaches of the above provisions 
tainly of great importance, I shall deliver the |! are imposed on the person having command of 
charge to you, to use as you may think proper. the vessel, and in the latter case, the penalty is 

CHARGE. extended also to the mate or other person next in 
Gentlemen of the Grand Jury. , command. 

After reminding you that you have not only the Asa further guaril, it is provided that no goods 
power, but that it is your er tes penmeg all of- |! brought m= any — from . foreign — — 
fences against the laws of the United States,; be unladen from such vessel within the Unitec 
which ice come to your knowledge, or which |) States but in open day, between the rising and 
may otherwish be proved to your satisfaction, |: the setting of the sun, except by special license 
though no bill of indictment should be sent to | fom the chief officer of the port, nor at any 
you in the particular cases, | beg leave more par-| other time, without a permit from the collector 
ticularly to call your attention to those ofiennen| for such unlading. For a breach of these provi- 
which will be brought before you by the district! sions, the master or person having the command 
attorney, and to some others, which deserve your | or charge of the vessel, and every other person, 

| 











serious attention. who shall knowingly be concerned or aidiug ia 
The first offence which T shall mention is that | such unlading, or in removing, storing or other- 
of murder, which is defined to be the voluntary | wise securing the said goods, forfeits the sui of 
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our hundred dollars for each offence, and is disa- 

bled from holding any office, of trust or profit un- 
der the United States for a term not exceeding 
seven years. 

The next offence is that of knowingly and wil- 
fully opposing any officer of the United States in 
serving or attempting to serve any mesne, pro- 
cess, warrant, rule or order of the courts of the 
United States, or any other legal process, or as- 
saulting such officer whilst thus employed; or 
rescuing by force any person convicted of crimes 
against the United States, or committed for trial 
for the same. 

I shall now proceed to notice some other offen- 
ces which the district attorney may not have it in 
his power to bring immediately and distinctly un- 
der your cognizance, but which public report in- 


forms us have been committed both within and : 
beyond the limits of the United States, in viola- | 
tion of the neutral professions and character of | 
our government, against laws made many years / 
ago to prevent them. We have heard of priva-| 
teers fitted out in some of the ports of the United; 


States, with intent to cruise against the subjects 
of Spain with whose government we are at peace, 
under commissions granted by persons assuming 
the powers of government in the Spanish provin- 
ces of America; under colour of which com- 
missio®, acts of the most unjustifiable violence 
and rapine have been committed. We have also 
heard of commissions issued, and enlistments 
made within the United States for the purpose of 
‘Mding the revolutionists in those provinces. 

At as early a period in the existence of our 
present form of government as the ycar 1794, a 
haw was passed forbidding any citizen of the 
United States to accept and exercise within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, a commission to 
serve a foreign prince or state in war, by land or 
sea. It also forbids any person, whether citizen 
er alien, within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to enlist or enter himself, or hive or retain 
any person to enlist or enter himself, or to go 
beyond the limits of the United States, with in- 
tent to be enlisted or entered in the service of 
any foreign power as a soldier, marine or seaman 
on board of any vessel—or to fit out and arm, or 
procure to be fitted out and armed, or knowingly 
to be concerned in the firnishing, fitting out and 
arming within the waters of the United States, 
any vessel with intent that she should be employed 
in the service of any foreign prince or state to 
commit hostilities on the subjects or property of 
another foreign prince or state with whom the 
United States are at peace—or to issue or deliyer 
a commission within the United States for any 
vessel to the intent that she should be so employ- 
ed—or to augment the force of any armed ves- 
sel within the jurisdiction of the United States in 
time of war between foreigu powers with whom 
the United States are at peace—or to set on foot 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, or 
provide or prepare the means for any military 
enterprise to be carried on from thence against 
the territory of any foreign prince or state being 
at peace with the United States. It would seem 
that congress at its last session determined to 
evince the most marked disapprobation of the 
expeditions which had been fitted out within the 
waters of the United States to depredate upon the 
subjects of Spain, by enacting some new provi- 
sions to supply omissions or supposed omissions 
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before imposed. For whereas’ 
in relation to the fitting out ted... yee 
within the waters of the United Staten ama | 
the offence to vessels intended to cruize 0 
mit hostilities in the service or emplo any 7 
some foreign prince or state, the lawsof 1817 $ 
tends this provision to vessels fitted out for the 
purpose of being employed in the service. 
only of a foreign prince or state, but of an Colo. 
ny, District or People, clearly pointing to the 
peditions which had been fitted out in the = 
of the United States to assist the revolution; 
in i American provinces. = 
So likewise augmenting the force of 
vessel within tho fusiediclion of the deen 
the service of a foreign prince or state, which is 





| forbidden by the act of 1794, is equally interdic. 
| ted by that of 1817, in cases where the vessel af 
the time ofher arrival within the waters of the 
United States, was an armed vessel in the service 
of any Colony, District or People, or belongi 
to the subjects or citizens of such Colony or 
District. 

Still more effectually to put a stop to these un. 
lawful equipments, the law of 1817 not only in. 
creases the penalties and duration of imprison- 
‘ment to double what they before were, but it 
, Pequires the owners of armed vessels sailing from 
; ports of the United States, wholly, or in part, 
owned by citizens of the United States, to give 
bond with sufficient sureties that the said vessels 
shall not be employed by such owners in cruizing 
or committing hostilities as aforesaid ; and the 
collectors are further authorised to detain vessels 
built for warlike purposes, about to depart from 
the United States, the cargoes of which consist 
principally of arms and munitions of war, when 
there exist circumstances to render it probuble 
that they are intended to cruize or commit hosti- 
lities against friendly powers as before mentioned. 

It is to be hoped that the strength of the execu- 
tive arm (for the President is vested with very ex- 
tensive powers to prevent the perpetration of the 
offences above described) and the vigilance of the 
custom house officers, with the co-operation of 
the judicial authorities, aided by the patriotism of 
all well disposed citizens, will release our country 
from the unmerited stigma of secretly taking part 
in a war which our government is unwilling open- 
ly to countenance. 

I know that plausible pretexts are not wanting 
to palliate these lawless acts, and even to render 
them popular with those who regard rather the 
avowed than the real motive of the perpetrator 
of them. 

The emancipation of an oppressed people is 
urged as an excuse for these military expeditions: 
but as it must be admitted that obedience ta the laws 
of our country is the first duty of a good citizen, 
it follows that a wilful violation of those laws can 
never find an excuse in the motive which induced 
it, however we might approve the motive were 
the laws silent on the subject. 1 must, neverthe- 
less, be permitted to suspect the sincerity of the 
motive which is professed in these cases. Search 
to the bottom and it will be found to originate in 
self interest—in a cupidity for that wealth which 
is torn by power from the hands of its defenceless 
owners. 

Gentlemen of the jury, should you know or have 
received information of the commission of any of- 
fences aguinst the laws of the United States, and 











in the former law, and to increase the penalties 


require the attendance of witnesses to testify be- 
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the court will, upon the application of 
our foreman, award the necessary process to 
ring them forward. 


fore you, 





, VERMOMT. 
GOVERNOR'S SPEECH TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


2 of the Council, and 
— of the House of Representatives. 
Permit me, on this occasion, with gratitude, to 
express the satisfaction I felt, that the freemen 
of this state have so far approved my past con- 
duct, as again to honor me with their confidence 
It is a source of peculiar gratification that we 
are conventd under circumstances the most pro- 
itious. That universal gloom which fearful ap- 
prehension of extreme want spread over the mind 
at the last season, and the commencement of the 
present, has, by the extraordinary frugality of the 
ple, succeeded by the blessing of Heaven, been 
sone dispelled, and the dreaded distress but 
lightly felt. We have abundant cause of gratitude 
to the author of all our benefits for the luxuriant 
harvest of the present year, the unusual degree of 
health which has prevailed throughout this state, 
the general harmony existing among us, and, 
above all, for the rich and recent spiritual harvest 
which, in many places, has been truly great. _ 
The deficiency of a circulating medium, owing 
to an increased emigration of our inhabitants to 
the west, who have converted their property in- 
to cash for transportation, and the unfruitfulness 
of past seasons, in addition to the common causes 
which uniformly produce a scarcity of money at 
the close of a war, has caused some serious em- 
barrassments; but the industry and economy it 
has excited has nearly counterbalanced the evils 
experienced. By the pursuance of this prudent 
course, if attended with the ordinary smiles of Pro- 
vidence, we shall soon possess a suitable portion 
of the circulating medium, without resorting to 
the ruinous system of paper credit. The act of 
the last session, making it penal to pass any bill 
or note for a sum less tian one dollar, in lieu of 
money, has had its desired effect in preventing 
further impositions, without introducing any ma- 
terial evil. 
No important political changes among foreign 
powers, affecting the interest of this, or the Unit- 
ed States, has come to my knowledge since our 
last session. The nations of Europe remain set- 
tled on their lees. Happy would it have been had 
their contests terminated more favorably to the 
rights and liberties of the people. But notwith- 
standing some symptoms which excite loud, yet 
feeble expectations of amelioration of condition in 
that long devoted country, multitudes of the inha- 
bitants, awakened to a sense of their sufferings, 
and aspiring for liberty, are resorting te the Unit- 
ed States, the only present asylum for oppressed 
and afflicted humanity. Those emigrants, with 
many of our own citizens, are rapidly settling and 
cultivating the western wilds, where they will 
soon form a strong barrier against savage barbari- 
ties, and foreign encroachments. 
_ The inhabitants of the southern part of this con- 
tinent are still struggling for freedom and inde- 
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agriculture, commerce and manufactures flourish 
ing throughout that vast, populous and fertile re- 


gions and every rank of its inhabitants in the ful 
r 


uition of all the blessings of civil and religious li- 


berty, unshackled by superstition, uncircumscrib- 
ed by the edicts of kings. While we anticipate 
the prosperity of others, let us critically attend to 
the probable means of heightening our own. 


improvement in manufacturing is a subject so 


closely connected with the interests of this state, 


that it cannot fail of engaging your attention. It 


should be the policy of a state so remote from the 
great marts of the world, and not adjacent to 


the sea-board, to adopt every prudent means te 
supply her wants by her own manufacture; by 
which means she prevents the emigration of many 
of her valuable citizens to other parts of the coun- 
try for employment, makes a net saving of the ex- 
pense of transporting that portion of provision 
consumed by the manufacturers, and turns the 
balance of exports and imports in her own favor. 
Little need be said to recommend an object of 
such apparent importance. 

Permit me, gentlemen, before I close, to ex- 
press the entire confidence I feel, not only in your 
intelligence and ability, but also in the purity of 
your intentions, to manage the concerns of your 
constituents in such a manner as shall tend to en- 
sure their equal rights and promote their highest 
happiness. ‘The importance of our trust will be 
realised when we compare our distinguished _pri- 
viliges, with those of the people of any other 
country. 

We find ourselves, after the most arduous and 
threatening conflicts, by the interposition of di- 
vine goodness, at peace with all nations, tranquil 
and happy among ourselves, and in the full parti- 
cipation of every right, whether moral, civil or 
religious. 

It isthe imperious duty of the legislature, as the 
faithful guardians of those sacred rights, under 
every circumstance, to watch over them with 
faithful care, cherish every principle, and employ 
every means that tends to support and perpetuate 
them ; among which may be ranked, general in- 
formation, industry, frugality, science, morality 
and pure religion. While these prevail, we may 
safely rely on the continuance of all the blessings 
of our free and requisite government. 

Under these considerations, our attention will 
naturally be drawn to the promotion of education, 
in all its various branches, as the most powerful 
barrier against those errors, of sentiment and 
practice, which corrupt, misguide and enslave a 
people. 

My best endeavors will be used to carry into ef- 
fect such measures ©. you, in your wisdom, shall 
adopt. And may sagucity, prudence, unanimity 
and firmness characterise the proceedings of our 
present session. 

JONAS GALUSHA. 





MARGARITA. 
From the Curacoa Courant of 13th September, received at the 
office of the Boston Patriot. 
Manifesto to an impartial world. , 
Since God created the universe, or this huge 





es the issue of which must decide the 
appiness or misery of millions of the present and 
succeeding generations. It will essentially affect 
not only our commercial states, but the world at 
large. Should emancipation be the event, we may 


abode of mortals, from which period we reckon an 
interval of more than six thousand years, there 
have been revolutions which have afflicted it with 
the destruction of the human species. 

Venezuela occupies the last page in this dismal 





ratignally hope, ere long, to see arts and sciences, 


history. On the 19th of April, of the year 1810, 
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she tuned the sacred hymn of her emancipation, 
and among remarkable periods, she struggles 
against the strongest concussions to obtain it. 

Glorious journies, brilliant and distinguished 
conflicts are the most irrefragable proofs of Ve- 
nezuelian valor, 

The island of Margarita, one of the principal 
and complete parts of the confederated states, 
reared likewise the standard of honor, and walked 
upon the tracks of her fellow citizens. 

On the fourth of May, of that same year, she de- 
posed with the greatest moderation the Spanish 


commander, the same who, at the entrance of 


Montaverde, in Caracas, had been commissioned 
to afflict in the prisons of Puerto Cabello, among 
other Americans, the natives of Margarita. 

Carthagena supported the cause of Venezuela 
in the year 1813—and a leader, chosen by the 
suffrages of the ~people, marched forward to 
break asunder the chains of his oppressed bre- 
thren. 

‘They all blessed the work of their liberator, 
but, in opening a new campaign, this same peo- 
ple was doomed aguin to suffer mourniul vicissi- 
tudes; their unfortunate emigration witnessed by 
the windward islands, presents one of the most 
melancholy pictures of honest families breathing 
by the mercy of foreign nations, whose generosi- 
ty is stamped in the heart of every good American. 

If Providence, casting an eye of compassion on 
their sufferings, should one day grant them the 
well deserved chart of their liberty, that they max 
have a government of their own to secure and 
protect the sacred rights of man, they shail by 
distinguished benefits requite the religious hospi- 
tality which has been afiorded to them by these 
friendly colonies. 

The circle of their revolution is not yet closed. 
This furious volcano is still emitting dreadful 


sflames—the independents are still ambitious of 


their liberty—they demand to hold a seat :unong 
nations—death cannot discourage theni—they look 
upon him as a relief from ignominy. 

Notwithstanding these liberal ideas, there are 
degenerated Americans, who, stooping servilely 
before the false idols of Iberia, have caused innu- 
merable evils to the soil which gave them birth. 

Against these only are directed the pointed 
steel of the freemen—their names are, by an 
unanimous voice, erased from the number of be- 
ings who beautify nature. 

‘Yo conquer er to die is the alternative of the 
children of the great Columbia; although, struck 
by a panic, some of the eastern peopie have late- 
‘ly separated from the coalition, while Margarita, 
amid the hazards of war, looked up to thenr for a 
brave defence of their country. 

The city of Curacoa fell, in a manner not to be 
conceived, and her disorders may infect the adja- 
cent countries. ‘To preserve that union, on which 
so highly depends the safety of the states, Mar- 
garita, received in her bosom the supreme go- 
vernment of Venezuela, canvoked by general Ma- 
rino; but on the Slst of May last, twelve days 
after its estallishment, it withdrew from Marga- 
rita and in our squadron, proceeded towards Ma- 
turin, and the island fluctuating alone, in the 
middle of dangers blockaded at that time by two 
corvettes and five brigs, and threatened bya fresh 
naval force, far from desponding, confirmed the 
oath of the 17th of November, when with on/y 
fourteen muskets, she defeated in ten pitched bai 
tes, the formidable hosts of tscneral Morillo. 


(No. 18. Vol, py 


Three thousand republicans whom the world hs 
admired for their bravery, are this day with arme 


ed vigor, the attacks of tyranny. 

Margarita will be reduced to ashes, but she shall 
not be enslaved. ‘The enemy has sworn her d, 
truction, and it appears that she will soon hone 
walk through the glorious field of Mars She 
calls to the unprejudiced nations once more 7 
fix their eyes upon her, and to be the spectators 
of this new and interesting scene, which shal] i 
less excite their admiration, than that which had 
diffused fear, terror, and confusion among th 
who swore to ential her. _ 

Great and generous nations! Suffer not the 
phalanxes of our invaders to complete txeir bane 
ful purposes—to destroy the peaceful inhabitants 
of Margarita. Have compassion, ye men of the 
present age, on a small city that has given to the 
world sublime lessons of civie virtues, and if by 
your generosity she should be enabled to stand 
this glorious trial, she swears before heaven and 
earth, that the wise and valorous Greece, were jt 
now to exist in the meridian of its former glory 
which had attracted the admiration of the world, 
it should doubtless envy the great sacrifices which 
the illustrious defenders of Margarita have been 
known to ofier at the hallowed shrine of liberty, 
erected by the new world in the nineteenth cen. 
tury. 

Margarita, 19th June, 1817. 





AMELIA ISLAND. 
PROCLAMATION, 
The Supreme Junta of the Flovidas, to the inhabitaiis 
of Amelia. 

A horrid plot has threatened to ruin, in its infaney, 
our rising republic. Discord, ever ready to spread 
its buncful alarms, had put us on the brink of a civil 
war; fortunately, we still preserve among us, re- 
spect ior liberty and the cause we defend. We 
have discovered the secret machinations of a des. 
poetic government, and we have saved ourselves 
from ruin, into which Spanish perfidy was on the 
eve of plunging us. 

Yes, citizens, the terrible blow that threatened 
us proceeded from the intrigues of our cowardly 
enemy; we have the most certain conviction of it. 
Only cast a look upon the promoters and leaders 
of the horrid scenes that have taken place. Is 


liantly and so gloriously defended this place, 
against forces ten times more numerous? No— 
the eye searches in vain for one of them. Where- 
| ever it perceives a leader, it beholds a person who 
!ubandoned you in the hour of danger ; it beholds 
men who, guided by their own seif-interest, trife 
with shedding of the blood of the gallant defend- 
ers of liberty. Provided they accomplish their 
object, their views are accomplished. It is you, 
brave seamen, who have made so many sacrifices; 
it is your valor they wish to set forward for the 
perpetration of deeds so execrable. ‘They create 
a huge phantom, when in reality it is but a chi- 
mera. What would have been the results, had we 
unfortunately been compelled to come to extremes 


and sent off those who it is said were to be sent 


off ? By coming to extréinities a most cruel but- 
chery. By sending them off, deprive this infant 
republic of the succor of valiant men who have 
fought with yeu till now, and will never abandon 








vou in the hour of danger. Had this happen- 
ed, you, gallant seamen, would most assuredly 


in their hands, determined to repel with undauut 


there among them, one of the bravest, who so va- 
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have followed the route dictated by honor 3 but | 
weakened by it, you would have fallen a sacrifice | 
treachery and individual views; and the few 
yemaining, whose valor would have sustained un- 
til the last, would have found themselves com- 
elled to abandon this place, and fulfilled the 
wishes of our implacable enemies, who have no 
other means of destroying the germs of liberty, 
but dissention among its defenders. This would 
not have been the only evil, a greater one for 
yourselves would have ensued. Remorse and de- 
spair would have attended your consciences to the 
grave, when cool reflection and calmness had told) 
you that you had stained your hands with the! 
blood of patriots, who long defended the cause we 
have embraced; and that by Castilian intrigues. 
Brave and gallant seamen ! let us return thanks 
to that Divine Providence which | hovers and 
watches with a careful eye over this infant repub- 
lic, for having saved us from the perpetration of 
such direful deeds: let us be united ; and let 
this example, for the future, serve us as a lesson, 
to be upon our guard against seduction. 
By consent of the counsel. 
(Signed) L. AURY, Com. in Chief. 
Fernandina, Oct. 4, 1817—3 & 1 of Independence- 





PROCLAMATION. 
It has been resolved by the Supreme Junta, or Coun- 
cil of State, % 

Finst—That any person or persons who shall 
be coavicted of persuading any slave or slaves, to 
ran away from the United States, or any other 
place whatsoever, shall, on conviction of the same, 
forfeit and pay, for the first offence, one hundred | 
dollars, and be imprisoned tor a term not exceed- | 
ing 30 days; and for the second offence, forfeit ; 
and pay three hundred dollars, and be banished | 
from the country. | 

2d. Hesolved, That any fugitive slave or slaves 
taken up, shall be kept in goal uritil claimed by 
his, her or their owners. 

3d. Resolved, ‘That allslaves coming to this city 
for employment, shall have a written permit from 
their owners. 

(Signed) 

Government House, 2 

Fernunilina, Oct. 8, 1817.5 


Extract of a letter to the editor af the Charleston 
Courier, dated St. Mary’s Oct. 18, 1817. 

“ A revolution is still brewing ; the American 
party is only waiting for com. Champlain’s arrival, 
when they will carry the day. At present every 
thing is in a state of suspense ; no business doing ; 
no prize sales have yet taken place, nor will, until 
this business is settled. “The schooner Antelope, 
from Savannah, has just arrived here, and: also a 
brig from New York, with notions. ‘This evening 
arrived a prize with Slaves, which the U. States’ 
brig Saranac has detained, as some have veen 
smuggled. She has now five prizes here.” 

—— 
DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The honorable James Lloyd has resigned his 
seat in Congress. In his address to the citizens 
of Boston, announcing his resignation, he remarks 
that, since his last return from the seat of govern- 
ment, circumstances have occurred, connected 
with his own health, and that of a part of his fa- 
mily, which require the measure he has now a- 





WM. YOUNG, Sec’ry. 
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MARYLAND. 

Impressment— Baltimore, Nov. 1.—An American 
seaman recently arrived in this city, who was im- 
pressed from the ship Canton, of this port, while 
at Calcutta, in India, in 1789 or 1790, when four- 
teen years of age; having been detained in the 
British service from that time until about six 
months after the peace, a period of twenty-four 
years, when he was discharged, while in India, 
and left to gain his native country as he could, in 
a destitute situation. ; 

He served on board the Belliquex, Albion and 
Diadem ships of the line, the late Lord Duncan 
frigate, and several other vessels, and occupied 
the bloom and vigor of his life in the service of 
Great Britain. He is a native of Calvert county, 
in this state, and has brothers residing in this city. 

VIRGINIA, 

A petition is to be presented to the next legis- 
lature of Virginia, praying for a law to incorpor- 
ate a trading company under the title of “ The 
Richn aid East India Company.” 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Abstract of an annual Bill of Mortality, in the city 
of Charleston, (S. C.) from the 1st October, 

1816, to the 1st October, 1817. 


Months. Mules. Females. Total. 
October, 47 24 71 
November, 40 25 65 
December, 39 32 71 
January, 52 29 8L 
February, 39 35 74 
March, 44 20 64 
April, Sl 26 57 
May, S6 36 72 
June, 38 33 71 
July, 89 43 184 
August,, 138 70 208 
September, 176 105 281 

769 480 *1249 


Health Office, October 17, 1817. 
By order of the Board, 
JAMES A. MILLER, Acting City Inspector. 

Examined and found correct, 

DANIEL SYTEVENS. Chairman. 

* Of this number 232 died of yellow fever. 

GEORGIA. 

Ticrease of Wealth.—The folowing statment, says 
the Savannah Morning Chronicle, from the custom- 
house books, of three of the principal cities of the 
southern states, proves, irrefragably, the increasing’ 
wealth and prosperity of this section of the Union. 

Exports—From South-Carolina, Georgia and 
Louisiana, from the Ist of October 1816, to the 
Ist of October, 1817. 

Charleston, Savannah. _N, Orleans. Total. 





Cotton, S. 1. 15,523 9,751 25,254 

Upland, 87,414 106,726 67,200 261,340 

Rice, 50,406 15,792 —— 66,198 

‘YVobacco, 3,545 4,310 18,000 25,853 

Sugar, none none. 18,000 18,0U0 
OHIO. 


Indian Lands.—The commissioners on behalf 
of the United States, says the Cincinnati Spy, have 
at the treaty held at fort Meigs with the Indians, 
obtained a relinquishment of their claims to all 
the lands within the state, with the exception of, 
the following reservations: At Upper Sandusky 
12 miles square, at Wappakonata 10 miles square, 
at Lewistown 7 miles square, at Hog creek five 
miles square, at fort Seneca 7 miles square, and 








dopted. 


the tract west of St. Mary’s river, supposed to be 
* 
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about 300 square miles, amounting in the whole 
to 425,880 acres. The whole tract of land pur- 
chased, including the Indian reservations, and the 
unceded tract west of the St. Mary’s river, con- 
tains, by a rough calculation, says the Supporter, 
3,862,420 acres, from which deducting the amount 
of the reservations as above, will leave 3,435,540 
acres to which the Indian title is extinguished.— 
To this may be added, say 840,800 acres lying 
north of the Miami of the Lakes and east of a mi- 
ridian running north from fort Defiance, ceded by 
the treaty of Detroit in 1807, making agreeably to 
this estimate an aggregate of 4,276,540 acres of 
unoccupied lands in the state of Ohio to which the 
indian title is extinguished. 

For these lands the treaty “allows the Wyan- 
dots an annuity of 4,000 dollars; the Shawanoes 
2,000 dollars ; and the Senecas 500 dollars, toge- 
ther with the sum of 3,300 for fifteen years, to be 
divided between the Pottowattomies, Chippewas 
and Ottowas.” . 

This, to the state of Ohio, is one of the most 
important negotiations since the adoption of her 
constitution. Indeed, to the whole western coun- 
try it is by no means unimportant. When these 
lands are surveyed and placed in the market, the 
population of the state will increase with a rapidi- 
ty heretofore unequalled. The local situation and 
fertility of soil of a great portion of tiis tract of 
country will arrest the attention of settlers ; agri- 
culture and commerce will scon spread their ge- 
nial influence over it ; the cottage of the husband- 
man and lowing herds will soon enliven the scene 
where the wilderness now prevails ; flourishing 
towns and villages will soon assume the place of 
the wigwam ; our state will soon assume a higher 
station in the political scale. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

It is mentioned in a St. Louis paper, of the 27th 
September, that major Bradford departed from 
that post a few days previous, with a detachment 
of United States’ riflemen, accompanied by major 
a topographical engineer, for the purpose of 
establishing a military post on the Arkansas river, 
near the Osage boundary line. His ostensible ob- 
ject is to remove those persons ‘called squatters, 
who have settled on the public lands. It is also 
added, that those who know the character of major 
Bradford, will be gratified to learn that he is to be 
stationed on this, now interesting section ; and 
that there is no risk in predicting that the Span- 
iards will not succeed in entrapping him, as they 
did Mr. Choteau and his defenceless party. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Michigan University —We learn from the De- 
troit paper that the citizens of that city have set 
out with spirit to establish an university. A sub- 
scription was opened and upwards of 1,000/. sub- 
scribed the first day. The buildings have already 
been commenced, and the first hall is expected to 
be completed the present autumn. 

BISTRICT OF CULUMBIA, 

Alecandria, Oct. 2.—Census of the Corporation 
ef Alexandria, taken by order of the Court, for 
1817. 

WHITE POPULATION. 


White females over 16 years 1679 
® do. under do. 1181-2860 

White males over do. 1438 
do. under do. 1215-2653 


Majority for females 
Total males and females 5513 


& 








BLACK POPULATION. 


: F; 
Females over 16 years 352. sale 
do. under do. 301 337-6384 
Males over do. 188. 389-577 = 
do. under do. 206 361-567-1144 
Majority of females ; 

Total’ males and females 2646 7” 
White population 5513 
Black population 
Majority of white population 2867 
Grand total 8159 

Tythes 1438 Oo 
577 
864 
—2769 
352 free females 
bee, 27 


305 county terms 
. ——2832—The number of 
tythes on which a corporation tax of 150 cents js 
laid to build a jail. 
1438 


577 
——2015—The number of persons 
that pay corporation tax to the common council for 
the support of the town. 


Ruggles Hubbard, who was acting governor of 
Amelia Island, died onthe 19th ult. at Fernan. 
dina, of a fevef. 

In Massachusetts, the executive has directed 
by proclamation, that Thursday the 4th of De- 
cember, be observed as aday of thanksgiving 
and prayer. : 

The executives of New-Hampshire and Con- 
necticut have appointed Thursday the 25th day 
of the same month, to be abserved in like man- 
nel. 

South America.—We conclude in this number 
of the Vational Register, the interesting and well 
written letter, addressed to James Montoe, pre- 
sident of the United States, upon the present state 
of South America. This letter was commenced 
in this Register, but it being impracticable to 
lay it before the public in one number, it was 
concluded to publish it in a pamphlet—this was 
done, and a copy sent to many of the principal 
Editors in the country. and to some gentlemen 
of political importance and influence. Some 
Editors have treated the subject with that atten- 
tion it merits, and we are glad to see it attmct 
attention. The author is a gentleman of acknowl 
edged abilities, and whose name is-known a2 
writer of merit. He has taken much pains in 
making himself acquainted with the subject on 
which he writes. It is a subject of much political 
importance, and we think it will occupy the 
early attention of congress. It is now 
our readers entire, and we recommend to them 
an attentive perusal of it. The long talked of mix 
sion to that country, we think will now be post- 
poned until congress convene, soon after which, 
we have no doubt it will be authorised, and sail. 
The precise object of which, we believe is not 
yet before the public, nor shall we hazard soy 


conjecture upon the subject. 
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